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her was a precious commodity, and hundreds of
pioneer cabins in the Ohio Valley were built partly
or wholly of the boards and timbers taken from
the flatboats of their owners. Even the "gun-
nels " were sometimes used in Cincinnati as founda-
tions for houses. In later days the flatboat, if in
reasonably good condition, was not unlikely to
be sold to persons engaged in trading down the
Mississippi. Loaded with grain, flour, meats, and
other backwoods products, it would descend to
Natchez or New Orleans, where its cargo could be
transferred to ocean-going craft. But in any case
its end was the same; for it would not have been
profitable, even had it been physically possible,
to move the heavy, ungainly craft upstream over
long distances, in order to keep it continuously in
service.